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The Twentieth Century City: The 
Progressive as Municipal Reformer 


John Adams once warned that “none but an idiot or madman 
ever built a government upon a disinterested principle.” The Pro- 
gressives were neither idiots nor madmen, certainly, but they did 
expect to build an “organic city” based upon a disinterested prin- 
ciple. Historians have not always recognized the importance of 
the organic concept us a factor in Progressive thought. Speaking 


of Progressivism in Memphis, William D. Miller has written: 


The movement in Memphis—and this was true of progressivism generally— 
had been largely a reorganization of externals, a pragmatic social patching. 
In keeping with its pragmatic character, it possessed no unifying philosophy. 
Progressivism never bothered much with defining the basic values out of 
which the reform movement developed, and it is this fact that accounts for 
its lack of penetration and its inconsistencies.1 


The assertion that Memphis Progressivism lacked a “unifying phi- 
losophy” may be correct, but this does not justify the generalization 
that Progressives elsewhere ignored the quest for “basic values.” 
On the contrary, Progressivism was often distinguished by its vision 
of the city as an organism which, if properly directed, would enable 
men to attain the good life. 


I 


Lincoln Steffens, whose influential book The Shame of the Cities 
was published in 1904, did not suddenly reveal to Americans that 
civic virtue was absent from New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
other cities. He simply documented what they had known for 


1 William D. Miller, Memphis During the Progressive Eru, 1900-1917, 
Madison, 1957, 190-191. 
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many years—that the people ruled in name only, while the political 
machine ruled in fact. Aprés-moi, le déluge, Steffens might have 
cried after The Shame of the Cities. In countless magazine articles 
and books, his successors muckraked the American city, searching 
for evidence of “invisible government.” 

The reformers discovered, much to their horror, that the worst 
enemy of reform was the “respectable businessman”’: 


Now, the typical American citizen [Steffens had written} is the business- 
man. The typical businessman is a bad citizen; he is busy. If he is a ‘big 
businessman’ and very busy, he does not neglect, he is busy with politics, 
oh, very busy and very businesslike. I found him buying boodlers in St. 
Louis, defending grafters in Minneapolis, originating corruption in Pitts- 
burgh, sharing with bosses in Philadelphia, deploring reform in Chicago, 
and beating good government with corruption funds in New York. He is 
a self-righteous fraud, this big businessman. He is the chief source of 
corruption, and it were a boon if he would neglect politics.? 


The big businessman opposed reform because good government 
might prove incompatible with “good” business. He needed special 
privileges, such as a fifty-year street car franchise or a monopoly 
over the city’s construction projects. The “boss,” who controlled 
the political machine, could provide such bonanzas at terms more 
favorable to the privilege-seeker than to the city. Fred Howe's in- 
dictment of Boss Cox is a typical Progressive broadside describing 
the alliance between politics and privilege: 

Today, Boss Cox rules the servile city of Cincinnati as a medieval baron 
did his serfs. He rose to this eminence by binding together and to himself 
the rich and powerful members of the community, for whom he secured 
and protects the franchises of the street-railway, gas and electric lighting 
companies. They in turn, became his friends and protectors, and through 
him, and for him, controlled the press and organized public opinion.® 


Privilege governed the American city in the name of the people. 
What could be done? The Progressives rejected the Mugwump 
solution for corrupt politics. It was not enough to “turn the ras- 
cals out” and elect “good” men in their place. The Progressives 
knew that spasms of civic virtue since the 1870's had indeed “turned 
the rascals out” in different cities. Unfortunately, the “‘rascals’’ did 
not stay out long, nor could the reformers accomplish much while 
in office. The Progressives, however, who denounced “invisible 


2 Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities, Sagamore Press: New 


York, 1957, 3. 
8 Frederic C. Howe, The City, The Hope of Democracy, New York, 


1905, 80. 
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vernment” in the name of the people, could hardly conclude that 
the people did not want good government. They concluded, in- 
stead, that the people wanted it but could not get it. The people 
must be taught how to become free. 

The Shame of the Cities symbolized for a generation of re- 
formers the corrupt alliance between politics and privilege. Pro- 
gressives, deeply conscious of the poverty and the class divisions 
which belied the American dream of a classless, prosperous society, 
had a second symbol in Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half Lives. 
Riis described the life of the urban poor and warned his contem- 
poraries of a coming day of judgement: 


The sea of a mighty population, held in galling fetters, heaves uneasily in 
the tenements. Once already our city, to which have come the duties and 
responsibilities of metropolitan greatness before it was able to fairly measure 
its task, has felt the swell of its resistless flood. If it rise once more, no 
human power may avail to check it. The gap between the classes in 
which it surges, unseen, unsuspected by the thoughtless, is widening day 
by day.6 


The Progressives warned their generation that the problem of 
urban poverty must be solved. If not, blood would wash the streets 


of the city. The poor were sure to rise one day in their righteous 
wrath and destroy their exploiters. “We are standing at the turning 
of the ways,” Walter Rauschenbusch proclaimed: 


We are actors in a great historical drama. It rests upon us to decide if a 
new era is to dawn in the transformation of the world into the kingdom of 
God, or if Western civilization is to descend to the graveyard of dead 
civilizations and God will have to try once more.® 


It is not surprising, given such apocalyptic visions, that Progres- 
sive urban reformers rejected the traditional American response to 
poverty. Poverty was too extensive to be ignored in the expectation 
that “progress” would automatically dispose of the problem. Simi- 
larly, urban poverty had become too ubiquitous for private charity 
to handle. Americans of the Progressive period had finally caught 
up to Henry George. They realized that poverty was not an oc- 
casional and temporary by-product of industrial capitalism. In 


4 For municipal reform in the 1890’s see William H. Tolman, Muni- 
cipal Reform Movements in the United States, New York, 1895. 
5 Jacob A. Riis, How the Other Half Lives: Studies Among the 
Tenements of New York, Sagamore Press: New York, 1957, 226. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, New 
York, 1909, 210. 
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order to achieve social justice they insisted that it was necessary 
for the community to regulate industrial activity. 

The Progressives argued that the war against poverty was im- 
measurably complicated by the close relationship between poverty 
and immigration. Economic reform and ‘“Americanization” of the 
immigrant were inseparable. Immigrants, particularly newcomers 
from southern and eastern Europe, had to become Americanized 
before they could begin to lift their economic status. Conversely, 
something had to be done about their poverty before they could 
be successfully Americanized. 

Poverty and immigration, political corruption and privilege— 
these were the evils which Progressives thought were bringing ruin 
upon the American city. In order to meet the challenge of the 
city, Progressive urban reformers were forced to reject much of the 
nineteenth century liberal tradition. In place of this tradition, with 
its emphasis on property rights, individualism and economic /aissez- 
faire, many Progressives substituted a new urban ethic which I shall 
define as the concept of the organic city. 


II 


Despite the prevalent political corruption and social injustice, 
the Progressives responded optimistically to “the challenge of the 
city.” In the words of Richard Ely: 


.. if we look back upon past history, and ask ourselves whence the sources 
of the highest achievements in the way of culture and civilization, we shall 
find much to give us hope in the prospect of the domination of the city 
in the twentieth century. ...The city is destined to become a well-ordered 
household, a work of art, and a religious institution in the truest sense of 
the word ‘religious.’ 


Josiah Strong agreed that America’s rapid urban expansion 
marked the beginning of a new era: 


The sudden expansion of the city marks a profound change in civilization, 
the results of which will grow more and more obvious; and nowhere prob- 
ably will this change be so significant as in our own country, where the 
twentieth century city will be decisive of national destiny. 


The ultimate significance of the twentieth century city, as Fred Howe 
suggested, was that “never before has society been able to better 
its own conditions so easily through the agency of government.” 
“The ready responsiveness of democracy,” Howe claimed, “under the 
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close association which the city involves, forecasts a movement for 
the improvement of human society more hopeful than anything the 
world has known.’”? 

Jeffersonians, Jacksonians and Populists had all looked upon the 
city with suspicion, if not hatred. For Bryan the city was an evil 
and unnatural excresence—simply a place where the grass would 
grow in the absence of vigorous farm and village life. “Virtue,” 
Jefferson had earlier warned, would exist in America only ‘‘so long 
as agriculture is our principal object.” “When we get piled upon one 
another in large cities as in Europe,” Jefferson admonished, “we 
shall become corrupt as in Europe, and go to eating one another 
as they do there.’’* 

The Progressives, on the contrary, were the first group in the 
American liberal tradition to embrace the city iovingly. They ac- 
cepted the city as the potential “torch-bearer of civilization, the 
priestess of culture, the herald of democracy.”* The problem of the 
city,” the Progressives insisted, was “the problem of civilization.”’?° 
If the disruptive forces of urban life such as poverty and class divi- 
sion could be eradicated, twentieth century man could achieve a 
civilization superior to any in the past. 

Why was the rise of the city so profound a crisis in American 
life? Why were the Progressives so certain of chaos and catastrophe 
if we failed to meet the challenge of the city? In large measure 
the answer lies in the fact that the Progressives straddled two worlds. 
One was in the process of disintegration. The other had not yet 
emerged in the form which they desired. The Progressives would 
insure a safe and orderly transition from the old order to the new--- 
from rural, agrarian America to urban, industrial America: 


One of the keys to the American mind at the end of the old century and 
the beginning of the new [Richard Hofstadter has written} was that Ameri- 
can cities were filling up in very considerable part with small town or rural 
people. ... To the rural migrant, raised in the respectable quietude and the 
high-toned moral imperatives of evangelical Protestantism, the city seemed 





7 Richard Ely, The Coming City, New York, 1902, 71-72; Josiah 
Strong, The Twentieth City, New York, 1898, 32; Howe, The City, 301. 

8 Saul K. Padover (ed.), The Complete Jefferson, New York, 1943, 
123. 

9 Delos F. Wilcox, “The Inadequacy of Present City Government,” in 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick (ed.) Experts In City Government, New York, 
1919, 33. 

16 In the words of Delos F. Wilcox: “...if democracy fails here [in 
the city], the story of America will be a closed chapter in the annais of 
freedom.” The American City, A Problem in Democracy, New York, 1904, 
416. 
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not merely a new social form or way of life but a strange threat to civili- 
zation itself.11 


Our choice, the Progressives argued, lay between further disintegra- 
tion and ultimate chaos, or the creation of a socially integrated and 
physically beautiful city. 

In defining a new urban ethic compatible with their vision of 
the role of the city, the Progressives were forced to re-examine tra- 
ditional theories concerning the relationship between the individual 
and society. Nineteenth century liberalism had relied upon the hand 
of Providence to insure social order. Americans had often assumed 
that unrestricted pursuit of economic self-interest would result in 
optimum individual happiness and social harmony. The promise of 
American life was automatic. Communal regulation of the divine 
mechanism would upset the guaranteed equilibrium. 

The Progressives, however, had lost faith in the liberal creed. 
They challenged the assumption that “progress” was a necessary 
accompaniment to the unregulated pursuit of private profit. Con- 
fronted by what they thought was the disintegration of the American 
way of life, they could hardly embrace the doctrine of automatic 
equilibrium. The divine mechanism was not only upset, it was 
shattered. A new instrument of control was needed to replace bene- 
ficent Providence. This could only be the community. 

Rejecting liberal individualism, the Progressives forged an ethic 
more appropriate to an industrial-urban society. They first at- 
tempted to define the nature of the city which for them was both 
the hope and possible nemesis of democracy. Basic to an under- 
standing of the nature of city life, the Progressives argued, is the 
fact of “specialization.” The city lived by the division of labor. 
Men developed special skills and used them to satisfy the needs of 
other men. No one, in urban life, was self-sufficient. The Pro- 
gressives often contrasted the relatively self sufficient and inde- 
pendent life of the farmer against the highly specialized and depend- 
ent existence of the city dweller. Because of the inter-depend- 
ent character of city life, mutual aid and cooperation were im- 

rative. ‘The very nature of city life,’ Delos Wilcox wrote, ‘“‘com- 
pels manifold cooperations.” ‘“The individual cannot ‘go it alone’; 





11 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F.D.R. 
New York, 1955, 175. Fred Howe, Jane Addams and Richard Ely, to 
name just three of the most prominent Progressives, emerge from the 
rural-Protestant background. Most important, all three are highly con- 
scious of the fact. 
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he cannot do as he pleases; he must conform his acts in an ever in- 
creasing degree to the will and welfare of the community in which 
he lives.”?2_ Fred Howe, surveying The Modern City and Its Prob- 
lems, concluded that: 
The city can only live by cooperation; by cooperation in a million unseen 
ways. Without cooperation for a single day a great city would stand still. 
Without cooperation for a week it would be brought to the verge of starva- 
tion and be decimated by disease. 

The city has destroyed individualism. It is constantly narrowing its 
field. And in all probability, cooperation, either voluntary or compulsory, 
will continue to appropriate an increasing share of the activities of society.1% 


The modern industrial city, built upon a foundation of speciali- 
zation and cooperation, could survive only by carefully regulating 
the economic activities of the individual. The amassing of popula- 
tion and industry in the city meant that a single individual held 
magnified potentialities for good and evil. The slum landlord, for 
example, who refused to meet minimum health standards in his 
tenements, caused untold misery. Under such circumstances, the 
Progressives concluded that ‘we must combine more and more and 
compete less and less; life is not possible to us on any other terms.”’** 

The Progressives sanctioned communal control over the property 
and profits of the individual, not only because men were inter-de- 
pendent, but also because the city fostered irresponsibility. Men 
were remote from one another; they did not always calculate the 
consequences of their actions. When a man bought a coat made in 
a sweatshop, he unwittingly supported a barbaric system of economic 
exploitation. The food manufacturer who adulterated his product 
felt no guilt because he did not see the consequences of his handi- 
work. The widows and orphans who owned stock in a corporation 
were interested only in dividends. They did not concern themselves 
with the possibility that their dividends were created through the 
exploitation of other widows and orphans. 

Adherents of the liberal creed had regarded government as a 
necessary evil at best, fit only for the role of policeman. The Pro- 





12 Delos F. Wilcox, Great Cities in America: Their Problems and 
Their Government, New York, 1910, 12; also Charles Zueblin: “The 
characteristic note of the new era is social. Individual effort is sanctioned 
because it promotes social welfare.” “The New Civic Spirit,” The Chautau- 
quan, 38 (1903-04), 56. 
oss 4 Frederic C. Howe, The Modern City and Its Problems, New York, 
- 14 Washington Gladden, Social Facts and Forces, New York, 1897, 
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gressives swung to the opposite extreme and embraced government 
as a positive good. They emphasized the beneficent possibilities of 
government to a degree unprecedented in American history. Gov- 
ernment was the community's major instrument of control. It would 
protect the community against individual or group exploitation. It 
would actively promote the interests of all the people. 

Many Progressives enthusiastically favored municipal ownership 
of public utilities. They justified municipal ownership on the 
grounds that a conflict of interest existed between the community 
and monopolistic capitalism. The directors of a street railway, for 
example, were interested in profits, not service. The right of the 
people to cheap and safe transportation was subordinated, under 
private ownership, to the right of the stockholders to maximum 
profits. Furthermore, private ownership of public utilities was the 
offspring of privilege. In order to operate a sewerage or gas plant, 
a special franchise had to be acquired from the city council. The 
efforts of businessmen to win these franchises and keep them se- 
cure from regulation was regarded by Progressives as the root of 
corruption in municipal government. Thus the struggle for munic- 
ipal ownership was closely connected to the broader Progressive 
campaign against monopolistic capitalism based on privilege and 
political corruption. 

Many of the municipal reformers, such as Tom Johnson and 
Fred Howe, were single-taxers. The single-taxers agreed that pri- 
vate ownership of utilities created a conflict of interest between the 
public and stockholders. They agreed that municipal ownership 
was necessary in order to clean up municipal government. The 
single-taxer also insisted, however, that the community had a right 
to the “unearned increment’’ which private monopoly gobbled up. 
The “unearned increment,” springing from the mere growth of the 
community, ought to return to its source; it should enrich the 
community rather than a few private individuals. 

The revolt against liberalism, the revised theory of the indi- 
vidual’s relationship to society and government which I have been 
discussing, is the intellectual basis for the Progressive ideal of the 
organic city. Every community, of course, is organic in the sense 
that all the parts are related in some fashion. Few communities, 
however, are organic in the sense that all the parts work together 
to achieve a common goal, as the organs of the human body co- 
Operate to maintain life. The latter concept of organic, which im- 
plies purposive cooperation and not merely random relationship, 
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was what the Progressives had in mind. In the organic city, men 
would define common goals and cooperate to realize them. Indi- 
vidual and group activity would be judged in relation to their con- 
tribution to the common good. “But always the people remain,” 
Brand Whitlock once wrote, “pressing onward in a great stream up 
the slopes, and always somehow toward the light. For the great 
dream beckons, leads them on, the dream of social harmony always 
prefigured in human thought as the city.””® 

In the organic city, the community was to be consciously and 
deliberately ‘organized for the higher and more comprehensive pur- 
pose of promoting the convenience, the comfort, the safety, the hap- 
piness, the welfare, of the whole people.’*® America had blindly 
stumbled into urban life. This urban civilization held great promise 
for good if controlled and directed. It threatened destruction if 
left to itself. In short, the organic community was the essence of 
the new urban ethic. Government, transformed from “an agency 
of property” into an “agency of humanity,” would translate the de- 
sire for an organic city into action: 


The life of the individual must be brought into organic and vital touch with 
the life of the community. The citizen must think of the city as far 
more than a protector of person and property. In his mind, the city must 
be associated with a large group of services upon the efficiency of which 
the maintenance of his standard of life depends. 

All this involves a wide extension of municipal functions: the creation 
of a new city environment.17 


The organic city, devoted to the service of all the people, would 
restore the social harmony once guaranteed by the invisible hand of 
Providence. 


Ill 


The American Institute of Social Service published, in 1906, the 
results of a survey concerning the church affiliations of social re- 
formers. Questionnaires were sent to 1,012 individuals. Of this 
number, 401 were connected with charity work, 339 with settlements, 
272 were connected with various national reform organizations. 
Eight hundred and seventy-eight of the 1012 reported on religious 
affiliation. Significantly, only fifteen per cent of these were non- 
Protestant.'* In order to understand more fully the Progressive 

15 Brand Whitlock, Forty Years of It, New York, 1914, 374. 

16 Gladden, Social Facts, 163. 

17 L. S. Rowe, Problems of City Government, New York, 1908, 93, 94. 


18 W. D. P. Bliss, “The Church and Social Reform Workers,” Out- 
look, 82 (1906), 122-125. 
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vision of the organic city, it is necessary to examine in detail the 
religious ethos which inspired it. 

Fred Howe, in his Confessions, tried to explain the moral im- 
pulse which guided the conscience of his generation. ‘‘Physical 
escape from the embraces of evangelical religion,” Howe wrote, 
“did not mean moral escape.” 


From that religion my reason was never emancipated. By it I was con- 
formed to my generation and made to share its moral standards and ideals. 
It was with difficulty, that realism got lodgment in my mind; early as- 
sumptions as to virtue and vice, goodness and evil remained in my mind 
long after I had tried to discard them. This is, I think, the most character- 
istic influence of my generation.19 


Although the agrarian, Protestant world of the Progressives was 
dissolving, it is important to understand that the Progressives did 
not reject the agrarian, Protestant values. Their object was to adapt 
those values to urban life—to insure the safe transition of these 
values from one environment to another. 

Progressive municipal reformers complained that an exaggerated 
“materialism” had betrayed Americans into neglecting their higher 
responsibilities and endangering their secular souls. They had wor- 
shipped Mammon and had forgotten their obligations to their fellow 
men. A necessary prelude to the creation of the organic city was a 
renaissance of moral instinct. Men’s latent moral idealism would 
effect an inner transformation, a transvaluation of values. The 
spirit of service and sacrifice would replace the will-to-power and 
the will-to-profits. The fundamental brotherhood of man would be 
revealed as men subordinated superficial differences and proved 
their essential unity by cooperating to substitute order for chaos in 
the city. In the words of Josiah Strong: 


Society is beginning to arrive at self consciousness; that is, it is beginning 
to recognize itself as an organism whose life is one and whose interests are 
One. ... 

There are two laws fundamental to every living organism, which must be 
perfectly obeyed before society can be perfected; one is the law of service, 
the other that of sacrifice.?° 


There was a third law still more important—the law of love. The 
law of love “vitalizes the other two.” ‘To him who loves,” 





19 Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer, New York, 


1925, 16-17. 
20 Josiah Strong, The Twentieth Century, 117, 123. 
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Strong announced, “‘service is its own reward, and sacrifice is 
privilege.” 

In striving to create a “union of all the people, seeking in 
conscious ways the betterment of human conditions,”** the Pro- 
gressives exemplified the Protestant “moral athlete.” Teach men 


21 


Ibid., 127; Progressive literature is replete with appeals for service, 


sacrifice and love. I will quote just a few such appeals in order to cap- 
ture the spirit of Progressive municipal reform: 


22 


1. Delos Wilcox: “The real character of our national mission is 
inconsistent with mere self seeking. Freedom, democracy, equality 
of rights, all speak of brotherhood and cooperation and prophesy 
that human nature, so cruel and selfish in its ancient and primi- 
tive manifestations, is being changed to something benevolent and 
social.” The American City: A Problem in Democracy, 3. 


2. Brand Whitlock: “He [Mayor Jones of Toledo] saw that the 
law on which the Golden Rule is founded, the law of moral action 
and reaction, is the one most generally ignored. Its principle he 
felt to be always at work, so that men lived by it whether they 
wished to or not, whether they knew it or not. According to his 
law hate breeds hate and love produces love in return; and all 
force begets resistance, and the result is the general disorder and 
anarchy in which we live so much of the time.” Forty Years of It, 
149. 


8. Richard Ely: “And this development of human powers in the 
individual is not to be entirely for self, but it is to be for the 
sake of their beneficent use in the service of one’s fellows in a 
Christian civilization. It is for self and for others; it is the 
realization of the ethical aim expressed in that command which 
contains the secret of all true progress, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself....” “It is in this duty to love and serve our 
fellows that I find the most convincing proof of the seg 4 of 
Christ.” Ground Under Our Feet: An Autobiography, New York, 
1938, 67, 74. 

4. Washington Gladden: “This battle for good government in our 
cities will not be won without a great deal of heroic, costly, conse- 
crated service. It is because you and I have been so busy with our 
mills and our mines and our merchandise, with our selfish schemes 
and our trivial enjoyments and our narrow professionalism... and 
have left our one main business of ruling the city in the fear of 
God to those who feared not God nor regarded man, that such a 
great hour of darkness rests now upon our cities. Social Facts 
and Forces, 190. 

5. Frank Parsons: “There is no quarrel between true individ- 
ualism and the cooperative philosophy. The savage individualist 
of the primeval forest has of course no use for government or 
cooperation of any sort. But the developed individualist of a 
highly civilized society is naturally cooperative to a large degree 
in his conduct and thought, no matter what sort of nonsense he 
may talk. Primitive individualism expressed itself in absolute 
independence; ennobled individualism just as naturally expresses 
itself in cooperation and mutual help; and the noblest individu- 
alism would necessarily express itself in complete mutualism or 
universal cooperation.” The City for the People, Philadelphia, 
1899, 237. 


Howe, Hope of Democracy, 312. 
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the truth about politics, poverty and other urban evils, the Progres- 
sives preached. Once the truth was known and conscience aroused, 
then man’s instinctive moral idealism would rouse his will to action. 
By sheer force of will, he could generate the internal reformation 
so basic to the creation of the organic city. 

The Progressives did not believe that social disorder and misun- 
derstanding developed from limitations in man’s nature. Conflict 
and chaos could not be ascribed to “inherent defects” in man. In- 
deed, social disequilibrium was a departure from the “wisdom of 
God’s plan.” “Is there not truth,” Howe asked, “in the sugges- 
tion that society itself is responsible for the wreckage which industry 
has cast upon our shores? Are not poverty and the attendant evils 
of ignorance, disease, vice, and crime the children of our own 
flesh and blood.”** If there was tumult in the city, then we alone 
were the “architects of our own misfortunes.” We had worshipped 
Mammon, and thus sanctified a sordid commercialism oblivious of 
human rights and needs. It was not surprising that our cities grew 
unplanned and impervious to the comfort and happiness of the 
people. The philosophy of entrepreneurial “individualism” had 
protected the “rights” of the tenement landlord, but not those of 
his poverty striken tenants. “Individualism” insured to the direc- 
tors of a street railway the right to exploit their employees and the 
public, while the city looked on helplessly. We had, in short, per- 
mitted an irresponsible commercial ethos to govern our activity and 
shape the institutions which now exploited us. By force of will, 
we could alter both the ethos and the institutions. 

The Progressive organic city, characterized by the spirit of ser- 
vice, sacrifice and love, was nothing less than God’s Kingdom-on- 
Earth. Just as ante-bellum Protestant reformers had called for the 
eradication of evil in order to hasten the millennium, so also the 
Progressives preached a millennial gospel. The evils which the 
Progressives faced were often different, but the apocalyptic spirit 
was the same. Urban reform, like abolition, was a great moral 
drama. In Act I the participants must become conscious of their 
personal guilt for the evils which surrounded them. In Act Il 
this sense of guilt must merge with a conviction of personal re- 
sponsibility for the eradication of evil. Act III would witness the 
transvaluation of values—consumation and salvation. 





23 Frederic C. Howe, Privilege and Democracy in America, New 
York, 1910, x. 
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IV 


Protestant moral idealism is a most important explanation for 
the millennial aura which envelops the organic city. Also very 
significant in explaining the aspirations of municipal reformers 
was the influence of the European municipality. Most Progressive 
municipal reformers were conscious of the efforts of European, and 
especially German and English cities to meet the problems created 
by rapid population growth and industrialization. 


Progressive reformers like Fred Howe and Albert Shaw were 
greatly impressed by the European municipality. They were in- 
spired by what they thought was the spectacle of cities dedicated to 
the “service of humanity.” Albert Shaw’s description of the Ger- 
man city is typical: 


The practical management of German cities proceeds in harmony with the 
German conception of the municipality as a social organism. . .. It is enough 
for us to understand that in Germany the community, organized centrally and 
officially, is a far more positive factor in the life of the family or the 
individual than in America. The German municipal government is not a 
thing apart, but is vitally identified with every concern of the municipality; 
and the municipality is the aggregation of human beings and human inter- 
ests included within the territorial boundaries that fix the community's area 
and jurisdiction. There are, in the German conception of city government, 
no limits whatever to municipal functions. It is the business of the munic- 
ipality to promote in every feasible way its own welfare and the welfare of 
its citizens.*4 


Shaw was correct in saying that the German city was a “far more 
positive factor” in the individual’s life than in America. More de- 
batable was his assumption that such interference developed prima- 
rily out of a tender concern for the happiness of all the people. 
Given their desire for order and harmony in place of ruthless 
economic individualism, I suspect that the Progressives confused 
German administrative control with the organic city. In fact, Pro- 
gressive studies of the European city reveal more about the Pro- 
gressives than about the European city. For this very reason, how- 
ever, such works are valuable to the student of Progressive municipal 
reform. 

The Progressives assumed that the European city illustrated the 
Organic city in action, not only because it was ostensibly an “agency 





24 Albert Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, New 
York, 1895, 323. 
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of humanity,” but also because it relied so much on administrative 
expertise and science. Fred Howe admiringly reported that: 


The German city is a cross section of the nation. It is Germany at her 
best. Here, as in the army, in the navy, and the civil service, one finds 
the most highly organized efficiency and honesty. ... The higher municipal 
offices are filled with men prepared for the profession of administration 
by education, long experience and achievement.*5 


Clearly, if Protestant idealism was the heart and nervous system of 
the organic city, then science was its brain. Talent and intelligence 
would rule, they were the instruments by which the municipality 
would serve the people. Howe revealed: 


I cared about beauty and order in cities—cities that chose for their rulers 
university men, trained as I was being trained. Possibly because I was 
disorderly myself, I wanted order. And I hated waste. That I had been 
taught to esteem a cardinal sin, and American cities, I was told, were waste- 
ful because they were ruled by politicians, whose only interest was in jobs.26 


Sometimes, as with E. A. Ross, this Progressive faith in expertise 
emerged as an anti-democratic élitism: 


Politically, democracy means the sovereignty, not of the average man—who 
is a rather narrow, shortsighted, muddle-headed creature—but of a matured 
public opinion, a very different thing. ‘One man, one vote,’ does not make 
Sambo equal to Socrates in the state, for the balloting but registers a public 
opinion. In the forming of this opinion the sage has a million times the 
weight of the field hand. With modern facilities for influencing mind, 
democracy, at its best, substitutes the direction of the recognized moral and 
intellectual élite for the rule of the strong, the rich, or the eS oan 
Let the people harken a little less to commercial magnates and a little more 
to geologists, economists, physicians, teachers and social workers.27 


There are two important explanations for the Progressive infatu- 
ation with the expert. First, only trained intelligence could suc- 
cessfully cope with the complexity of an urban-industrial civiliza- 
tion. Science alone could transform the idealism of the new 
urban ethic into reality. The day of the well-rounded Jacksonian 
democrat was over. He was an anachronism, in government and 
elsewhere. The future belonged to the specialist. 

In the second place, the expert was “disinterested.” Remote 
from the mart of commerce, and the stench of the all-mighty dollar, 
he was devoted to his work alone. He would not promote only 





25 Frederic C. Howe, Socialized Germany, New York, 1915, 265. 
26 Howe, Confessions, 6. 
27 Edward A. Ross, Changing America, New York, 1912, 4-5, 106. 
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his interests or those of his class, but the general interest. The ex- 
pert, in his selfless dedication to his work and to the commonweal, 
was a key figure in the organic city. The Progressive believed that 
this reign of ‘‘disinterested” talent typified the European city. As 
Shaw explained: 


The conditions and circumstances that surround the lives of the masses of 
people in modern cities can be so adjusted to their needs as to result in the 
highest development of the race, in body, in mind, and in moral character. 
The so-called problems of the modern city are but the various phases of 
the one main question, How can environment be most perfectly adapted to 
the welfare of urban populations. And science can meet and answer every 
one of these problems. 


[This reliatice upon the services of the expert] would seem to rest so palpably 
at the bottom of all that is encouraging and inspiring in the recent progress 
of municipal life in Europe that a discussion from any more restricted point 
of view would be well-nigh useless.*8 


The European city, supposedly devoted to the service of all the 
people and drawing upon the skill of the expert, offered visible 
proof to the Progressives that their millennial hopes were not in 
vain. 

In summary, then, the Progressive period witnessed the growth 
of a new urban ethic which interpreted the city as an organism and 
which redefined the relationship between the individual and society. 
The Progressives demanded politics which were moral and disin- 
terested, and politicians who were “social engineers.” They de- 
manded a moral consensus which stressed the spirit of service, sac- 
rifice and love. Once such a consensus was achieved, the city would 
become an “agency of humanity” instead of the nemisis of democ- 
racy. In the organic city men would transcend class and ethnic 
differences. They would perceive and fulfill all human needs— 
biological, cultural, social, economic. Progressive municipal reform 
failed, not so much because it lacked a philosophy, but because it 
wove a reform program around the fragile possibility that men could 
transcend their “superficial” differences and cooperate in the build- 
ing of the organic city, the city devoted to the deliberate “culture of 
life.” 

Roy LuBOVE 


Cornell University 





, 28 Albert Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, New York, 
1898, 3, 4 





A Professor in Farm Politics 


George Peek—businessman, farm leader, political administrator 
—looked out at a strange Washington scene in the grim yet hopeful 
year 1933. What appeared to him to be an “entirely new species” 
had moved into “high places.” The “species” included college pro- 
fessors who were “wholly without experience” in what this politi- 
cally active businessman regarded as “larger affairs."”"" Peek was 
not the only man who felt uneasy. Other farm leaders insisted that 
“the job of getting agriculture back on its feet calls not for well 
meaning theorists, but for double fisted practical men who still have 
faith in our institutions.”*? Other businessmen urged the President 
to replace the professors with “men who have hustled up pay 
rolls.’”* 

Such rhetoric enlivened the political debate of the ‘thirties and 
convinced many observers that the political experiences of the pro- 
fessors testified to a strong anti-intellectual strain in American cul- 
ture. Those experiences, however, actually testified even more 
strongly to the accommodation that had taken place between intel- 
lectuals and their culture. Large numbers of them had fitted them- 
selves into their culture and were accepted by many of America’s 
economic and political leaders. Not the intellectuals as such but 
only certain of their values disturbed these other men. The values 


Author’s Note. For a more thoroughly developed and documented 
treatment of this subject see the author’s “The New Deal Professors and 
the Politics of Agriculture” (Ph. D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1958), especially chapters 1, 3, 4 and 6. As the thesis reveals this study 
has benefitted greatly from the impressive work that has been done by a 
number of historians of farm politics. The study rests largely upon a 
number of manuscript collections, especially the papers of M. L. Wilson, 
George Peek, George Warren, Franklin Roosevelt, and the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Also helpful have been the publications of the 
major farm organizations and the Journal of Farm Economics. The latter 
is a rich source for the student of farm policy. The Journal contains 
many articles by participants in policy making and by outstanding students 
of the politics of agriculture, such as Charles M. Hardin. I am grateful 
for the critical attention that this study has received from a number of 
scholars, especially Professor Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin 
and Professors Carl E. Schorske, Joseph C. Palamountain and Loren 
Baritz of Wesleyan University. 

1 George N. Peek (with Samuel Crowther), Why Quit Our Own, New 
York, 1936, 112. 

2 William Hirth to George N. Peek, August 25, 1936; Peek Papers— 
MSS in Western Historical Manuscripts ‘Collection, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

3 Sibley Everitt to Franklin Roosevelt, April 15, 1935; Roosevelt 
Papers, Official File 1-Misc. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York. 
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of the intellectuals determined their relations with these leaders. 
Anti-intellectual rhetoric usually only obscured a basic conflict, a 
conflict between business and democracy, for example. 

Professor M. L. Wilson’s experiences in farm politics provided 
evidence on these themes. Though he was an intellectual he enjoyed 
strong support from many business and farm leaders. And why not? 
He sympathized with their business values. This professor's out- 
look, to be sure, ranged well beyond business values. Wilson held 
democratic values as well. It was this particular combination in his 
world view that made his political experiences so meaningful to 
the historian of intellectuals in New Deal politics. The successful 
opposition to Wilson's policies did not grow out of distrust of intel- 
lectuals. Success came to Wilson when he pushed a business pro- 
gram for agriculture. Failure came when he moved beyond to 
democratic programs that threatened the business orientation of 
farm politics and the power of that orientation’s most militant repre- 
sentative. 

Wilson represented a special type of intellectual, a type that can 
be called a “service intellectual.” The service intellectual is quite 
unlike the “ivory tower” and “alienated” intellectuals who figure so 
prominently in the popular magazines and literary histories. He fits 
into major concerns of the culture and identifies with one or more 
of its major sets of values. He devotes the life of the mind to 
problems of pressing practical importance and often works on them 
in cooperation with leaders of economic and political affairs. Amer- 
ican universities had been producing an abundant supply of such 
people since the late nineteenth century. Franklin Roosevelt recog- 
nized their utility and encouraged their political activity. 

Many of the major contributors to the det opment of the ser- 
vice intellectual had shaped Wilson’s growth. Agricultural colleges 
had provided most of his formal education and teaching opportu- 
nities. Leading exponents of the “Wisconsin Idea,” such as John 
R. Commons, had guided the Montana professor's graduate studies. 
Further graduate work had been taken with James H. Tufts, a 
philosopher who, as Wilson has described him, ““was as much con- 
cerned in how he applied ethics in labor industrial relations as he 
was in the theoretical side of ethics.” Tufts had enjoyed close 
association with the philosopher of the service intellectual—John 
Dewey. Dewey had advised intellectuals to break down the barriers 


4 Louis Finkelstein, ed., American Spiritual Autobiographies, New 
York, 1948, 16. 
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that divided them from other people. Wilson developed institu- 
tions, especially the farmer committee system, that brought intellec- 
tuals and other people into close contact in the shaping of policy. 

Where were the origins of the production control program with 
which Wilson was most closely associated? The program did not 
originate with the farm organizations that one expects to shape farm 
policy. Those organizations had their own price raising schemes in 
1932, ranging from export “dumping” to simple price-fixing. Wil- 
son worked hard to get “hooked up with the National Farm Bureau 
and the National Grange.”® Some of their leaders, however, resented 
the fact that he had introduced a competing program. All of them 
tried to get Franklin Roosevelt to accept one of their own programs. 

Roosevelt listened to the farm leaders, but at the same time he 
listened to the alternative proposal that Wilson and other social 
scientists had been developing. Wilson did more than anyone else 
to develop the alternative, but his close associates, especially W. J. 
Spillman, Beardsley Ruml, and John D. Black, had also made im- 
portant contributions. The idea that agricultural production should 
be controlled had been around for a long time. These men at- 
tempted to devise ways to make it possible for the farmers actually 
to control their production. 

These social scientists believed that a business practice must 
form the basis of the farm program. Farmers should imitate a 
practice that urban businessmen had long been using for their own 
purposes. With help from the government the commercial farmer 
should behave more like these other businessmen and control his 
production in order to realize the business goal of profitable prices. 

With intellectuals offering the businessman as the model for 
the farmer, it can hardly astonish us that Wilson gained more help- 
ful support from business than from farm leaders in 1932. Men 
such as Henry Harriman, the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and R. R. Rogers, a top official of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company, provided some of the most important support 
that Wilson received in that crisis year. “You would be surprised,” 
he informed a friend, “how much the business interests are now het 
up over so-called farm relief.”"* The professor used their financial 
support to wage a vigorous propaganda and lobbying campaign. 

Both economic and political factors had drawn these businessmen 
into farm politics. Better farm prices would help those businesses 





5 Wilson to Beardsley Ruml, May 18, 1932; Wilson Papers—MSS in 
Montana State College Archives, Bozeman, Montana. 
6 Wilson to Joseph Davis, November 20, 1932; Wilson Papers. 
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that were “‘vitally dependent upon the farmer’s income.’ The 
many millions that the life insurance companies had invested in farm 
loans, Wilson pointed out, had given the companies “some little 
interest in what is prosaically called the agricultural situation.”* 
And improvement in the farmer’s economic situation would make 
him a conservative political force. Wilson warned business leaders 
“that we must have elevation in prices or else we are going to have 
debt repudiation on a scale which will ruin the moral fiber of 
millions of people and terribly disrupt if not ruin the financial 
structure." Many business leaders agreed that farm relief could 
help both to preserve the business system and to restore it to pros- 
rity. 

= This farm program, then, revealed that an intellectual could 
hold business values. Wilson's program drew upon more than one 
set of values, however. Democratic values found a place in the 
program, especially in the farmer committee system. Farmers were 
to elect some of their fellows to serve on community and county 
committees. These committees would function like the corporation 
functioned in industry to keep production in line with demand. 
Wilson believed strongly in this feature for above all he saw it as 
a democratic system of administration. The agrarian democratic 
tradition, as well as business practices, thus lay behind this pro- 
fessor’s program. 

It was Roosevelt who got the farm leaders to accept the pro- 
fessor’s farm scheme. Not that F.D.R. clearly told the farmers 
that this was the program they should accept. He merely let it be 
known in a rather vague way during the campaign that he liked the 
plan. Though Professor Tugwell brought Wilson to Roosevelt and 
urged him to force the farm leaders to line up behind the plan and 
though Wilson played the leading role in drafting the key speech on 
farm policy, F.D.R.’s commitment remained rather vague. He did 
not want to antagonize any of the farm groups. The farm leaders 
got the point, however, and agreed to include production control 
in the farm bill. 

The bill, though, contained the farm organizations’ proposals as 
well and thus forced the administrators to decide how much empha- 
sis should be given to Wilson’s plan. The professor and his associates 
moved into jobs that could help to shape that decision. He, Tug- 
well, Mordecai Ezekiel, Howard Tolley and other intellectuals who 


7 Wilson to C. R. Hope, July 22, 1932; Wilson Papers. 
8 Wilson to Joseph Davis, May 18, 1932; Wilson Papers. 
% Wilson to R. R. Rogers, July 22, 1932; Wilson Papers. 
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favored production control took important administrative posts. And 
the man in the top post—Henry A. Wallace—had been working 
with Wilson for several years. 

Only one major enemy remained in the way—the agricultural 
processors and distributors and a businessman in farm politics who 
shared their point of view. Roosevelt and Wallace chose George 
Peek as the administrator of the AAA because of his good relations 
with farm and business leaders. (He later complained that he had 
been mere “window dressing.”*®) Peek was a former farm machin- 
ery manufacturer who had led the McNary-Haugen fight of the 
‘twenties. He and the “middlemen” fought the efforts to make 
production control the chief feature of the New Deal farm pro- 
gram. Programs that would sell the surpluses, by dumping if nec- 
essary, struck these men as better ways to make farming profitable. 
Production control was not a form of farm relief that would enlarge 
the profits of businessmen whose profits depended upon full-scale 
agricultural operations. 

By late 1933, however, Wilson and his colleagues had gained 
the support they needed to make production control the chief feature 
of the New Deal farm program. The Farm Bureau had become 
an especially strong supporter when the AAA started to raise income 
to commercial farmers and to help that farm organization to increase 
its power. Thus when the conflict between Peek and the intel- 
lectuals reached a crisis, Wallace and Roosevelt stood behind pro- 
duction control. When the processors in 1936 persuaded the Su- 
preme Court to invalidate this program, the professors worked with 
the farm leaders to seek new ways to control production. 

In the late ‘thirties, however, the Farm Bureau began to turn 
against Wilson’s program and to join the other business-minded 
groups that had become New Deal critics. The recession of 1937 
strengthened old doubts about production control and strengthened 
old interests in marketing devices as ways to get higher prices. Bet- 
ter means seemed needed to achieve business goals. More than 
that, means were needed that did not threaten the political power 
of the Farm Bureau. The institutional expression of Wilson's 
democratic values had begun to worry this organization. The com- 
mittees seemed capable of becoming a new farm organization that 
could replace the Farm Bureau as the leading representative of the 
commercial farmer in the development of policy. 

Farm Bureau criticism troubled the professors for they hoped 


10 Peek, Why Quit Our Own, 155. 
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that production control would accomplish more than business pur- 
poses. Wilson hoped that the program might “stimulate a great 
lot of discussion and talk about planning and agricultural readjust- 
ment.’"*? It was not enough to make farming more profitable for 
commercial farmers. Farm policy must consider broader interests, 
such as the interests of consumers, of low-income groups in agri- 
culture, and of future generations of Americans. In short, the plan- 
ning program that was developed reflected doubts that the general 
welfare could be realized if business considerations alone dictated 
land use. 

An institutional development showed how the professors used 
the business program as a stepping stone to programs with broader 
goals. In 1934, a Program Planning Division was established with- 
in the AAA. A professor who was one of Wilson’s closest associ- 
ates, Howard Tolley of the University of California, headed up the 
new Division. It devoted itself to the development of an impres- 
sive list of plans. 

Then in 1938 the intellectuals made their strongest bid to real- 
ize their long-run social goals, a bid that soon led to conflict between 
democratic and business values. The Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics with Professor Tolley as its chief was the chosen instrument. 
The Bureau became the general planning agency for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in hopes that all of the activities of the Depart- 
ment would be coordinated and directed toward the fulfillment of 
the bold purposes. 

The BAE planning venture rested in part upon the professors’ 
democratic values. The most conspicuous expression of those values 
came in the role that was opened up for farmers. Wilson's farmer 
committee idea was applied to the planning field so that intellectuals 
and farmers could work together to plan ways to improve the use 
of the land. The hope was that large numbers of farmers would 
actively participate. Wilson dreamed of “economic democracy in 
action... farmers, experts and administrators cooperating in the 
different phases of policy formation....”'* He and his associates 
thus not only moved beyond business goals. These intellectuals also 
rejected elitist conceptions of planning. It was not to be the func- 
tion solely of a specially trained group of men. 


11 Wilson to E. A. Duddy, March 11, 1932; Wilson Papers. 

12 Wilson, “The Place of the Department of Agriculture in the 
Evolution of Agricultural Policy;” MS in National Archives, Records 
oe a. General Correspondence, Division of Statistical and Historical 
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The democratic planning program barely got off the ground 
before the Farm Bureau shot it down. Anti-intellectualism did not 
explain this action for the Farm Bureau got along very well with 
many service intellectuals. It, unlike some other organizations, had 
not distrusted production control because intellectuals had developed 
it. After all, the major political support for the nation’s agricultural 
colleges came from this representative of the commercial farmer. 

The attack grew out of Farm Bureau concern about the impli- 
cations of the democratic values of these particular intellectuals. 
The organization feared that the committees might possibly free 
the policy-makers from political dependence upon the Bureau. Such 
freedom might put farm policy-making into the hands of men whose 
outlook was not limited to the business perspective of the Farm 
Bureau. The plans of Tolley’s BAE frequently showed a distressing 
concern for the interests of consumers and lower income groups in 
agriculture as well as the interests of the rural businessman. The 
Farm Bureau had the power needed to do the job. The attack began 
in 1940. By 1946 little remained of the planning program. 

The war contributed to Farm Bureau success. During the de- 
pression President Roosevelt and especially Secretary Wallace had 
been the most vigorous supporters of the intellectuals’ interest in 
planning. But when the attack got under way, Roosevelt had 
already turned his attention to other matters. Wallace, now the 
Vice President, had left the Department in the hands of Claude 
Wickard, whose concentration on the war needs for expanded pro- 
duction and close ties with the AAA left Tolley’s BAE with no 
real support. Thus, the Farm Bureau and its spokesmen in Congress 
had little trouble in destroying the democratic planning program. 

Obviously intellectuals in politics needed more than ideas. The 
professors needed power that ideas alone could not provide. The 
committees thus had potential importance as means as well as ends. 
The professors valued broad participation in politics for its own 
sake and also as a way to get support for planning. Events proved 
that planning could only live if it had a new farm organization 
behind it. The established farm organizations provided almost no 
support against Farm Bureau attacks. Only a new mass-based organ- 
ization could have competed effectively against the Farm Bureau. 

Here, however, the professors’ ties with business-oriented power 
groups played a crucial role. Those groups had enabled the planners 
to get their programs under way. In establishing the committees, 
the planners worked with an ally of those groups, the county agents. 
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With those agents playing such a large role, the inevitable happened. 
The lower income groups in the communities had little representa- 
tion on the committees. With the kind of farmer that the Farm 
Bureau represented dominating the committees, it is not surprising 
that they did not come to the defense of the program. 

The established power structure in farm politics created large 
difficulties for the intellectuals who hoped to move beyond business 
programs. Perhaps nothing Wilson and his associates could have 
done would have produced a genuine democratic social movement 
that would support planning. But perhaps more could have been 
accomplished if the intellectuals had been more militant in their 
efforts to promote broad and active political participation. How- 
ever, militant efforts would have involved a direct challenge to the 
very business-minded groups that had brought the professors their 
early successes. An effort to build new programs slowly and in 
cooperation with established groups failed because a leading group 
scented danger in the air. A more vigorous effort to democratize 
policy-making in the farm field might only have aroused the op- 
position even more quickly. 

Thus, intellectuals such as Wilson failed in their efforts to serve 
democratic as well as business values in farm politics. Obviously 
the two sets of values were not in perfect harmony with one another. 
Obviously business values had greater power. The depression situ- 
ation had helped the professors to move forward along democratic 
as well as along business lines. But the war situation, with its 
emphasis upon the immediate expansion of output, favored business 
values. Under the aegis of war, a militant representative of those 
values in farm politics destroyed the democratic planning program 
and taught the New Deal professors a lesson about the nature of 
the politics of agriculture. “...the sweep of the business spirit 
and of the machine,” Max Lerner has written, “has caught up the 
whole enterprise of farming and transformed it in the image of 
industrial enterprise.”"?* The professors had contributed to the trans- 
formation, thus showing that intellectuals could fit into business 
America. But the change also contributed to their political frustra- 
tion. Intellectuals with democratic values did not fit so easily. 


RICHARD S. KIRKENDALL 
University of Missouri 


13 America as a Civilization; Life and Thought in the United States 
Today, New York, 1957, 140. Compare John H. Davis and Kenneth Hin- 
shaw, Farmer in a Business Suit, New York, 1957. 





The First Missouri Editors’ 
Convention, 1859 


During its first decades Missouri journalism struggled against 
the hardships of such intense political and economic rivalry, that 
its fraternity of editors had neither the respect of the citizens, nor, 
for that matter, regard for each other. So many editors entered the 
arena ready for combat, that abuse and billingsgate, and even street 
fighting and pistoling, marred the relationships of the editorial 
brethren. Newspapers were so numerous and competition so great 
that subscription rates tended to decline in frontier Missouri while 
costs of publication went up, all of which made journalism a pre- 
carious enterprise. Failure to band together in the interest of dignity 
and profits cost them so much public esteem, that the editor, aware 
of his lack of status, lamented his beleaguered condition. Pioneer 
journalism, in short, wanted an esprit de corps to bind it together 
into harmonious community, and it was to this task of professional- 
ization that a number of editors devoted a great deal of earnest 
consideration. 

The first signs of true professionalization came exactly one hun- 
dred years ago with the meeting of the first editors’ convention in 
Missouri in 1859, later to be known as the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion. Calls for such a convention had been made at a very early 
date. Abel Rathbone Corbin of the Missouri Argus was not the 
first to propose a meeting when, in 1837, he suggested that editors 
and publishers of papers and masters of job offices from Illinois, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin meet in St. Louis to restore harmony among 
the group, for, as he put it, “we have been clawing each other's 
eyes out quite long enough.”* Again in 1839, the Argus proposed 
a convention of proprietors in St. Louis to adopt regulations and 
secure their enforcement against delinquent subscribers.* This 
meeting, however, did not come off, and the Argus, convinced that 
a convention of printers and publishers of the state was impossible, 
determined to go it “solitary and alone” to eliminate the credit 
system. The press of the whole country was kept poor, dependent 
and contemptible because publishers were too liberal and accom- 
modating to their friends.* 

1 Missouri Argus, St. Louis, April 14, 28, 1837. 

2 Ibid., August 29, 1839; The Western Emigrant, Boonville, Septem- 


ber 5, 1839. 
3 Missouri Argus, St. Louis, December 12, 1840. 
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Throughout the 1840's, futile efforts to bring together a state- 
wide convention continued. William F. Switzler of the Missouri 
Statesman pointed to the benefits of a uniform tariff established 
among the St. Louis press. He and F. M. Caldwell of the Boonville 
Observer especially desired agreements on advertising rates, which, 
though they appeared equable throughout the state, varied with every 
office because the printer took any copy he could get. A recognized 
tariff of prices would be of great benefit to the craft, and would 
raise the editor—"emaciated from incessant toil... out at elbows 
and out of money!”—from his low status in society.‘ 


In 1853 a regional meeting of editors did take place in Savannah. 
Lucian J. Eastin of the St. Joseph Gazette was made chairman, and 
James A. Millan of the St. Joseph Cycle was appointed secretary. 
William Ridenbaugh, also of the Gazette, made an address in which 
he spoke of the “Profession of Printing” as the “noblest profession,” 
but one that was left like the “weed cast from the rock, on ocean’s 
foam to float where e’re the waves might roll or the winds pre- 
vail.” The solution to the problem of competitive prices, as in the 
other professions, was to unite to protect themselves from ruinous 
competition. A date—the second Monday in October—and a place 
—St. Louis—was chosen for an editor’s convention to fix rates for 
printing.® 

Nothing came of this, but the next year, 1854, new proposals 
were made for a state editors’ convention, which like all other 
attempts, proved abortive. The Hannibal Journal made suggestions 
for a meeting place, Hannibal, Boonville, Glasgow, or some other 
point of easy access, but A. W. Simpson of the Boonville Observer, 
recognizing the wisdom of the adoption of uniform measures by 
the “craft,” thought the only place where general attendance was 
possible was St. Louis. He noted that in the newspaper business 
the overweening idea had been to get a circulation, and, conse- 
quently, subscriptions had been reduced to as low as one dollar a 
year, while costs had advanced ten to twenty per cent. Under this 
type of entezprise no publisher could make a living, no matter how 
large the circulation. Whatever was circulated, was circulated for 
glory. 

Switzler also believed that all that the publishers had to do was 
band together to raise their status, and, like Simpson, saw a con- 


4 Boonville Observer, February 17, March 31, 1846. 
5 Jefferson Inquirer, Jefferson City, August 13, 1853. 
6 Boonville Observer, April 29, 1854. 
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- vention as a means of improving camaraderie. Serious efforts had 
been made to meet during the State Fairs in Boonville in 1853 and 
1854, and in the latter year a few editors made their appearance, 
but the convention of 1854 failed because attendance was too small. 
While valuable suggestions were interchanged, the editors had no 
hope of adopting any resolutions which would win general accep- 
tance. Those loudest in advocating a convention, complained Switz- 
ler, remained at home, and so discouraged was he that he regarded 
the subject as dead and buried for years to come.’ 

But it was not so. His discouragement was premature. A 
successful convention finally met in Jefferson City in 1859 under the 
aegis of Switzler. We have seen how editors stressed the dignity 
of the profession, a uniform tariff of rates, and fellowship as de- 
sirable objects for a conclave of editors. The editor of the Lowisi- 
ana Herald announced he would be there, and urged other editors 
to attend by asking them how long they intended to be slaves of 
quack doctors, one-horse politicians, and non-paying subscribers. 
The country printers, he asserted, knew they were doing wrong in 
publishing long columns of quack nostrums at starvation prices, or 
too frequently for no price at all, and lawyer-editors too often made 


their columns pack-horses of the shallow-pated orator. In a vein of 
humor he drew up an agenda in the form of an interrogatory. 


Fellow countrymen, did you ever know 


1. a prompt-paying patent pill peddlar? 

2. an honest Eastern advertising agent? 

3. a menagerie man without multilated money? 
4. an office seeker that wouldn't lie ?8 


A sufficient number of editors in the state met on June 8, 1859, 
elected Switzler their first president, and drew up an effectual code 
of publishing ethics and business operations.? The Convention, in 
drafting its code, had two objects in mind: the elimination of abuse 
and billingsgate among its members, and the establishment of a 
workable set of business regulations to be observed by all in the in- 
terest of good profits. 

Moderation, fairness, dignity, courtesy—these were the virtues 
which would bring honor to the profession and restore the public 
esteem of the press. And the punishment for the transgressor who 
disregarded these virtues? Censure by the other members of the 


7 Ibid., April 29, July 29, September 2, 1854; Boonville Weekly Ob- 
server, November 4, 1854. 

8 Liberty Weekly Tribune, May 27, 1859. 

9 Ibid., June 24, 1859. 
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profession, and for the repeated violator, forfeiture of the usual 
courtesies of the pen. 

Twenty years earlier such a code postulating moderation and 
courtesy would have been impossible, for then the virtues were firm- 
ness, manliness, independence, an obligation to speak out bluntly on 
all issues. An editor regarded his fellow editor with no particular 
courtesy, indeed any wrongheaded ideas of one editor must be com- 
batted with impunity, for how else could truth be established against 
error of opinion. Now, in 1859, members of the press were mellow- 
ing. Manliness was giving way to moderation. Esprit de corps was 
replacing ruthless competition, the craft was giving way to the pro- 
fession. The Missouri press fraternity now wanted status, and to 
get status they needed respectability, and to be respectable they must 
be courteous. 

To rise up from the “degradation of the press,” the editors 
needed an agreement whereby they would not undercut one an- 
other's prices. So their code contained a set of business regulations 
which struck at the competition, the ruthless competition which 
had caused poverty for most and profits for only a few. To have 
an adequate subscription list and a good number of advertisers was 
the great desideratum of all editors. Without the sources of income 
which the subscriber and advertiser provided the newspaper would 
perish, as many of them did. 

The pioneer editor so ardently desired the patronage of these 
men that he continually lowered his prices over the years until a 
newspaper was a precarious enterprise indeed. Sam Clemens re- 
ports that his brother Orion, when he took over the Hannibal Jour- 
nal, lowered the price to one dollar a year, two dollars below the 
price asked by Joseph Charless, the pioneer editor. And, of course, 
Orion became bankrupt, and never even paid Sam his wages.*° 
Editors also agreed to accept other media than money. In the hope 
of getting something for their labor, the editors agreed to accept 
produce—flour, pork, vegetables, also Spanish dollars, wood, and 
one of them, Joseph Charless, accepted old brass and copper at the 
rate of one bit per pound.” 

But editors were so eager to maintain subscribers and provide 
services for advertisers that they gave much of their labor free, by 
the overextension of the credit system. This was the bane of all 


- met Mark Twain, Mark Twain’s Autobiography, New York, 1924, II, 
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the editors. Rather than eliminate delinquent subscribers, rather 
than refuse job work unless paid for on delivery, rather than re- 
quire payment from the advertiser on first encounter, rather than be 
hard-fisted about the matter, the editor kept extending the credit, 
and charged no interest, and most of the time his hope that his 
debtors would pay were vain. He kept on “working for glory and 
printing on trust.”** Collections, of course, were most difficult 
from out-of-town subscribers and transient advertisers, such as the 
slippery patent medicine advertiser. 

No wonder pioneer journalism was studded with the failures of 
frontier editors, editors who failed to make a living in one establish- 
ment after another. No wonder editors were known for their itin- 
erancy, their rootlessness, their wanderlust. Somehow the Conven- 
tion of 1859 must attempt to promote stability in the profession. 

After addressing itself rather briefly to courtesy and moderation, 
the Convention devoted the largest part of its statement to the mat- 
ter of profits. Out-of-county subscribers and transient advertisers 
must pay in advance; book and job work must be paid for on 
delivery; yearly advertisers must settle their accounts periodically; 
patent medicine and lottery advertisements must be paid for in ad- 
vance or guaranteed by a responsible local agent. The square, the 
unit of measurement for paid insertions in the newspaper, was de- 
fined so that it would contain no more nor no less than in any news- 
paper in the state. Furthermore, legal advertisements, a very lucra- 
tive form of advertisement, were to be paid for by the square. 
Further to discourage credit, a ten per cent interest would be charged 
on all accounts after they became due. 

Thus the Missouri Editors’ Convention of 1859 pulled at the 
strings of pioneer journalism, seeking to end the time of roughness 
and crudeness, and of loose financial methods and meager returns, 
and to bring professional status to a beleaguered occupation. But 
it was the fate of this organization to suffer from the depredations 
of the Civil War, and regular meetings could not be held again 
until after the conflagration was over. The War brought great 
tribulation to the Missouri press—censorship, suspension, suppres 
sion, confiscation—and it was not until normal times returned that 
progress toward professionalization could continue. 


WILLIAM H. Lyon 


Arizona State College 
Flagstaff 


12 Boonville Observer, March 17, 1846. 
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Theodore Roosevelt: Historian with 
a Moral 


One day in January, 1904, Theodore Roosevelt composed a vig- 
orous letter to Sir George Trevelyan, denouncing the “noxious belief 
that research is all ..., that accumulation of facts is everything, and 
that the ideal history of the future will consist not even of the work 
of one huge pedant but of a multitude of articles by a multitude of 
small pedants.”” Roosevelt vented considerable wrath in colorful 
language on “a preposterous little organization” known as the 
American Historical Association,’ being a man not given to timidity. 
Not only did he face Spaniards, lions, and the Pope with fortitude 
and self-assurance, but he had no qualms whatever about expressing 
plainly, or even bluntly, his candid opinion on any subject under 
the sun. Whether he made an impassioned political speech (of 
course, nearly everything he did was impassioned) or wrote a 
magazine article or a biography of Oliver Cromwell, his innermost 
thoughts were certain to appear. 


Probably the chief characteristic of Roosevelt, the writer, is 
making a point. In attempting to stimulate the martial spirit during 
the first World War by claiming that ancient Egypt fell because 
the Egyptians did not raise their boys to be soldiers? or in telling 
the National and International Good Roads Convention that the 
“great difference between the semi-barbarism of the Middle Ages 
and the civilization which succeeded it” was the difference between 
poor and good means of communication,’ he was constantly drawing 
lessons from history. Let it be granted that in magazine articles 
and speeches he was deliberately trying to make a particular point; 
yet, history was his natural weapon in argument. 

“A nation’s greatness,” he wrote in 1895, “lies in its possibility 
of achievement in the present, and nothing helps it more than the 
consciousness of achievement in the past."* It was not only Roose- 
velt the polemicist but also Roosevelt the historian, though the two 
are often difficult to separate, who believed in the use of history 


1 Elting E. Morison (ed.), The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 8 vols., 
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to teach lessons. He uttered a cry of pain and rage when, during 
the first World War, some public school teachers in Chicago pro- 
posed to forbid in the teaching of history any mention of war and 
battles.© He also used his biographies of Thomas Hart Benton and 
Oliver Cromwell as platforms to advocate that the United States 
be better prepared for war.® 

Roosevelt was a man of his time. He shared the general opti- 
mism of the western world at the end of the nineteenth century,’ 
saw himself as a moralist.* His favorite word was “righteous” and 
the derivations thereof, and he had so far digested a version of Dar- 
winism as to believe in the superiority of Europeans and their cul- 
ture over “barbarism.’?° He reflected in his writings not only his 
basic ideas but also his problems and passions of the moment. In 
1884, though disgusted by the Republican Party’s nomination of 
Blaine, he stuck with the party"* and two years later in writing the 
life of Benton turned loose his hatred of the Mugwumps. 


The men who took a great and effective part in the fight against slavery 
were the men who remained within their respective parties. ... When a new 
party with more clearly defined principles was formed, they, for the most 
part, went into it; but like all other men who have ever had a really great 
influence, whether for good or bad, on American politics, they did not act 
independently of parties, but on the contrary kept within party lines... .1 


His description of the forces which elected Polk in 1844 sounds sus- 
piciously like an embittered Republican taunt at Cleveland in 1884. 
These forces included: “rabid southern fire eaters,” “the almost 
solid foreign vote, still unfit for the duties of American citizenship,” 
the “vicious and criminal classes in all the great cities of the North,” 
the “corrupt politicians, who found ignorance and viciousness tools 
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ready forged to their hands, wherewith to perpetrate the gigantic 
frauds without which the election would have been lost. . 

In the same book he turned on the Jacksonian Democrats for 
having originated the “spoils system’’** which naturally outraged 
any zealous reformer of the 1880's. On another tack, he later 
pointed the way to American overseas expansion by asserting that 
nations which expanded and nations which did not might both 
ultimately fall, but the former left behind “heirs and a glorious 
memory” while the latter left nothing.* One may assume that 
Roosevelt expected the American legacy to be grander than that of 
either Rome or England. 

Foremost among the lessons which Roosevelt tried to teach was 
that “‘alike for the nation and the individual, the one indispensable 
requisite is character...."*® He constantly preached that the an- 
cient empires fell because of their moral corruption,’’ and warned 
this country not to “lose the virile, manly qualities, and sink into 
a nation of mere hucksters...."%% A readiness to fight for the 
national honor was evidently the pathway to salvation, for Roose- 
velt described the peace enjoyed by England during the first forty 
years of the seventeenth century as “an ignoble and therefore an 
evil peace’ with its result “a gradual rotting of the national fibre 
which rendered it necessary for her to pass through the fiery ordeal 
of the Civil War in order that she might be saved.”'® To take 
advantage of this somewhat stiff cure for dry rot in the national 
character one had to be armed, and Roosevelt continually preached 
preparedness, whether inspired by writing of a surplus in the federal 
treasury under Jackson, campaigns against the Indians, or his tradi- 
tional whipping-boy, the War of 1812.7° 


It might be supposed that a man of Roosevelt's personality held 
interesting ideas on great men in history and their effect upon 
events, but the result of investigation is disappointing on this score. 
The one outstanding figure about whom he wrote at length was 
Oliver Cromwell, and though he did say that some strong man was 
bound to emerge from a welter of factions to save them from des- 
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troying one another by “laying his iron hand on all,” he saw the 
masterful Cromwell as pushed along by events, “whether he would 
or not,” and ended by moralizing about the overturning of established 
governments and about Cromwell's inability to rise to “the Wash- 
ington level’ of statesmanship.** His chief opinion of the great 
men of the past appears to have been the importance of their ex- 
ample for future generations, “the immense but indefinable moral 
influence produced by their deeds and words.”*” 

Roosevelt was primarily concerned with his own country and it 
was in the history of the United States that his ideas were drawn 
most clearly and systematically. In the late 1880's he saw the 
nation’s tasks as: taming the wilderness, defying outside foes, and 
solving the problem of self-government.”* A few years later he 
had expanded these three facets to seven “really great matters of 
American history,” which were: the conquest of the continent by the 
white race, which branch of the white race should win the right to 
make this conquest, the struggle between Britain and France in 
America, the establishment of national independence, the building 
of the national government, the long contest over slavery, and the 
war to preserve the union.** Apparently he was too close to events 
after the Civil War to find significance in the growth of cities and 
industry. 

To Roosevelt the most dramatic, and hence the most interesting, 
of these matters was the conquest of the continent. This peopling of 
North America, he stoutly maintained, dwarfed all the European 
wars of the past two hundred years and was “the most striking 
feature in the world’s history.”*® He noted as the most significant 
aspect of the expansion of the United States its admission of its 
western colonies into the union on an equal footing with the old 
states, avoiding both the disunity of the Greek cities and the over- 
centralization of the Roman Empire.** It might be added that 
Roosevelt felt sorry for the people of British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan, and Manitoba, who had missed becoming part of the 
glorious enterprise.** 
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In evaluating Roosevelt as an historian one must look at two 
sides of the question: first, his ideas about the writing of history 
and how it should be done; second, how well he lived up to those 
ideas, or how good his own work really was. 

As to the first, he wrote in the Oxtlook in 1912 that “scholar- 
ship is of worth chiefly when it is productive, when the scholar not 
merely receives or acquires, but gives.”** What form should this 
giving take? He noted in his address at Oxford in 1910 the in- 
fluence of science on history, the demands having been made that 
history be treated as a science and that the history of man be con- 
sidered in connection with the knowledge of biologists. Roosevelt 
was willing that history be treated as a branch of science, but only 
on the condition that it remained a branch of literature also. Fur- 
thermore, he asserted, literature should encroach upon science, to 
make the latter more readable.*® 

This interest in readable, literary, history had led Roosevelt to 
comment on the works of an earlier historian that “Parkman would 
have been quite unequal to his task if he had not appreciated its 
romance as well as its importance.”*® It led Roosevelt in 1912, 
when president of the American Historical Association, to entitle 
his presidential address ‘History as Literature.” This was almost a 
manifesto of revolt against Von Ranke-ism and the supposedly de- 
tailed, scholarly, but also presumably dull monograph. Roosevelt 
granted that history must be based on patient, laborious research 
if one were not to produce merely a “splendid bit of serious romance 
writing,” but objected that many hardworking historians had grown 
to feel that complete truthfulness was incompatible with any color 
whatever, and that “the dryness and the grayness” were themselves 
meritorious. To this he took vigorous exception. He refused to 
accept the severance of literature from history merely because both 
had become specialized. Literature he defined as that writing which 
has permanent interest because of its substance and its form, and 
the first element in any great work of literature was imaginative 
power. Such imaginative power he found not only compatible with 
minute accuracy but indeed necessary to a real and vivid presenta- 
tion of the past. The historical work of real literary quality might 
be “a permanent contribution to the sum of man’s wisdom, enjoy- 
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ment, and inspiration.” History must be didactic but only, as great 
poetry, unconsciously so, possessing 


that highest form of usefulness, the power to thrill the souls of men with 
stories of strength and craft and daring, and to lift them out of their 
common selves to the heights of high endeavor. The greatest historian 
should also be a great moralist.31 


History must make a point. 

Roosevelt's works of history as such comprise a history of the 
naval side of the War of 1812, a history of New York City, The 
Winning of the West, and biographies of Thomas Hart Benton, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Oliver Cromwell. To these can be added 
two historical lectures in Europe in 1910. 

Roosevelt began work on The Naval War of 1812 while a senior 
at Harvard, having decided that no adequate history of that war's 
naval battles existed and that he could remedy this difficulty. The 
work appeared in 1882, was favorably reviewed in the New York 
press, and was in a third edition within a year.** Roosevelt's list 
of secondary sources was longer than that of primary sources, but 
the latter included, for example, the American naval captains’ logs 
and reports, of which he made good use. He apparently used every 
decent source he could find and showed a keen awareness of the 
faults and values of the various materials,** making every effort 
to be fair. For instance, he was willing to admit that though the 
United States warred for “the right” it was not because it was the 
right but because it agreed with our self interest, and even granted 
that the American victories at sea “attracted an amount of attention 
altogether disproportionate to their material effects.”** For all 
that, Roosevelt rejoiced in the American successes*® and may have 
limited his book to the war at sea in part because it was much more 
likely to “thrill the souls of men with stories of strength and craft 
and daring” than was the rather miserable fighting on land. 

Apropos of the feebleness of the American war effort, this book 
contained the first public flogging which Roosevelt administered to 
Jefferson and Madison, the former being called “perhaps the most 
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incapable Executive that ever filled the presidential chair... .’’** 
Roosevelt also found room for his first public plea that the United 
States rebuild its navy into a first class fighting force.*7 Andrew 
Jackson he saw as the avenger of American honor, and though Old 
Hickory later “did to his country some good and more evil’ no true 
American could think of the battle of New Orleans without “‘pro- 
found and unmixed thankfulness.”** Roosevelt was willing to ad- 
mit that the war left matters in “almost precisely the state” in which 
it had found them, yet “morally the result was of inestimable value 
to the United States.” There could be no question that his country 
had emerged from the struggle with the greatest credit in warships 
taken or sunk, and consequently it had gained much honor.** 
Roosevelt held an interesting view of the War of 1812, regarding 
it as the last Anglo-Indian attempt to stop the march of American 
civilization across the continent.*® 


Some of the author’s belief in nordic superiority crept out in a 
passage praising the fighting qualities of the American and British 
sailors as contrasted with those of the Portuguese and Italians, who 
were accused of being “treacherous, fond of the knife, less ready 
with their hands, and likely to lose either their wits or their courage 
when in a tight place.”*? On the whole, however, it was not a 
bad book, if one wanted a detailed though occasionally dramatic 
account of the single ship duels and the fighting on the Great 
Lakes between the American and British navies. 


Roosevelt's next work was his biography of Benton, written in 
three or four months while he was at his ranch in the Dakotas. At 
the end of March, 1886, he had finished the first chapter, but com- 
plained that writing was “horribly hard work” and that progress 
was slow.*? Yet, by early June, he wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge: 


I have pretty nearly finished Benton, mainly evolving him from my inner 
consciousness; but when he leaves the Senate in 1850 I have nothing what- 
ever to go by; and, being by nature both a timid, and, on occasions, by 
choice a truthful man, I would prefer to have some foundation, no matter 
how slender, on which to build the airy and arabesque superstructure of 
my fancy-especially as I am writing a history. Now I hesitate to give him 
a wholly fictitious date of death and to invent all of the work of his later 
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years. Would it be too infernal a nuisance for you to hire some one... to 
look up, in a biographical dictionary or somewhere, his life after he left 
the Senate in 1850?...1 hate to trouble you; don’t do it if it is any 
bother. . . .43 


Toward the end of June Roosevelt believed that a week’s work in a 
library, “with authorities to consult,” would allow him to finish the 
book, but in August he sent it directly from his ranch to John T. 
Morse, Jr., editor of the American Statesmen Series.‘ Roosevelt 
said in his book that Benton prepared an abridgment of the debates 
in Congress from 1787 to 1850 and also wrote Thirty Years’ View, 
a history of the working of the federal government between 1820 
and 1850.° When one looks closely at the story told in the Life 
of Benton the suspicion becomes inescapable that Roosevelt used 
as sources only these two works by Benton and a general history of 
the United States. 

A work written in such a way was not likely to be a definitive 
biography or to present a challenging new thesis. The two chief 
trends in the work were national expansion and the struggles over 
nullification and slavery, certainly obvious choices. Roosevelt's per- 
sonality unavoidably colored his treatment of those matters. He 
was fairer in the first than in the second. Typically, he announced 
the monumental importance of the job of conquering the North 
American continent, and seized the chance to lecture his readers on 
the evils of pacifism.** He justified the frontiersmen’s conquest of 
Texas on the ground of their racial superiority to the weaker Mexi- 
cans, comparing them to the Norsemen of old, and even claimed 
that Sam Houston himself, “who drank hard and fought hard, who 
was mighty in battle and crafty in council, with his reckless, boastful 
courage and his thirst for changes and risks of all kinds, his pro- 
pensity for private brawling... might... stand as the type of an 
old-world Viking....”*’ This somewhat strained analogy was 
probably due less to a search for American roots in the Germanic 
past than to the future Rough Rider’s innate romanticism. 


Believing that the Oregon dispute was certain to be settled by 
strength alone, Roosevelt was sorry that the United States had not 
fought England for possession of the entire territory. He went so 
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far in the Life of Benton as to compare American with British gen- 
erals and decided that we would have won, concluding his treatment 
of the topic with a typical phrase: ‘Wars are, of course, as a rule to 
be avoided; but they are far better than certain kinds of peace.’’** 
He did, however, understand the westerners and was well aware that 
they “felt themselves created heirs of the earth, or anyway North 
America.” “This... piratical way of looking at neighboring ter- 
ritory,” said Roosevelt in one of his sounder passages, “was very 
characteristic of the West, and was at the root of the doctrine of 
‘manifest destiny.’ ’’** 

In his treatment of slavery Roosevelt displayed the attitude one 
might expect of a northern Republican in the 1880's. He traced the 
intellectual background of secession to Jefferson’s part in the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798, ‘an unscrupulous party move,” launched 
a blow against slavery as the real cause of the South’s lagging in 
the race for prosperity, and labelled Calhoun’s views on slavery in 
the territories ‘‘monstrous.” In Roosevelt's judgement the slave- 
holding interests caused the annexation of a part of Mexico along 
with Texas, and hence the War with Mexico which was thus the 
only unrighteous war the United States had ever fought. Slavery 
was chiefly responsible for “the streak of coarse and brutal barbar- 
ism which ran through the Southern character,” and it was “am- 
bitious and unscrupulous” southern politicians who used the slavery 
issue for their own gain and precipitated the secession crisis of 
1860. Jefferson Davis was worthy of comparison only with Bene- 
dict Arnold.5° 

Immediately after his return from Europe (and his second mar- 
riage’s honeymoon) in the spring of 1887, Roosevelt agreed to 
write a biography of Gouverneur Morris, also for the American 
Statesmen series. He had not yet begun work in mid-May when he 
learned that the Morris family would not allow him to use Morris’ 
papers “at any price.” But he wrote the book anyway. It was one 
fourth done by the end of June and he sent the manuscript to the 
publisher at the first of September. While he worked on the life 
of Morris the restless Roosevelt was also involved in various other 
literary ventures and in organizing a polo club on Long Island.** 
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Again he must have used almost nothing but secondary sources, 
for nothing emerged of Morris the man beyond quotations from his 
speeches and some of his letters. The book was filled with what 
passed for the history of the times. One learned that the American 
colonies stood toward England 


as the Protestant peoples stood towards the Catholic powers in the sixteenth 
century, as the Parliamentarians stood towards the Stuarts in the seventeenth, 
or as the upholders of the American Union stood towards the Confederate 
slave holders in the nineteenth; that is, they warred victoriously for the 
right in a struggle whose outcome vitally affected the welfare of the whole 


human race.52 


The patriots were not only right but the superior men, while the 
loyalist side included “the large class of timid and prosperous peo- 
ple; the many who feared above all things disorder, also the very 
lowest sections of the community, the lazy, thriftless, and vicious, 
who hated their progressive neighbors,” and, almost an after- 
thought, “the men who were really principled in favor of a kingly 
government.” Naturally there was no hope of compromise when 
such scoundrels were involved. Roosevelt was indignant not only 
at the existence of Opposition to the patriot cause, but also at the 
suggestion that independence might have been achieved with help 
given by allies from abroad, for our own strength had brought the 
final triumph and we were then not even as good at fighting as 
we were to be in the American Civil War!** 

The life of Gouverneur Morris contained a paean to Washing- 
ton: “not only the greatest American; he was also one of the great- 
est men the world has ever known. Few centuries and few countries 
have ever seen his like.’” In it also were an indictment of French 
“fickle ferocity,” and the customary condemnation of Jefferson and 
Madison because of American unpreparedness for war in 1812. 
However, there was an almost equally strong condemnation of the 
Federalist Party for distrusting the people’s management of their 
own affairs, “for... in the long run the bulk of the people have 
always hitherto shown themselves true to the cause of the right.” 
Unfortunately, there was not a notable amount of information about 
Gouverneur Morris. 
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Shortly after publishing the biography of Morris, Roosevelt pro- 
duced a history of New York City, a volume slender both in size and 
merit. Stating in his preface that limited space precluded the use 
of the vast mass of manuscripts available, Roosevelt set forth as his 
object to draw from the store of facts already collected and trace 
the causes which gradually changed a little Dutch trading town into 
a huge American city. The tome which emerged bore no resem- 
blance to twentieth century urban history and carried a suitably 
Rooseveltian moral: “the necessity for a feeling of broad, radical, 
and intense Americanism, if good work is to be done in any direc- 
tion.””®* 

Weighting his story heavily toward the earlier years, for only 
seventy-seven of the 216 small pages dealt with the period after 
1800, Roosevelt was concerned more with revelling in the deeds 
of sailor heroes of Hudson's day, with condemning James II of Eng- 
land or the loyalists of the American Revolution, and with telling 
the tale of the march of liberty against oppression than he was in- 
terested in the commercial development of the city.°7 While he 
did find it possible to mention the transportation factors (the Erie 
Canal and railroads) which helped to make New York great, and 
noted the change in the city with the increased and different immi- 
gration of the nineteenth century, Roosevelt emphasized the growth 
of machine politics, “‘a perfect witches’ sabbath of political corrup- 
tion,” from the time of Aaron Burr to the 1880's. The book ended 
as a moral-political tract urging the citizens of the city to take an 
active part in government.®® 

In January, 1888, Roosevelt wrote to a friend, “I should like 
to write some book that would really rank as in the very first class, 
but I suppose this is a mere dream.” Four years later he wrote 
that his chance of making a permanent literary reputation depended 
on how well he did with The Winning of the West, which he was 
working on at the time. However grand the author’s scheme, the 
work was not to be a startling new interpretation. As Roosevelt 
wrote to Frederick Jackson Turner in 1895, he ignored almost com- 
pletely the two points which Turner was studying, the reaction of 
the West upon the East and the history of institutions, for his aim 
was ‘‘to show who the frontiersmen were and what they did, as 
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they gradually conquered the West.’®* With this aim in mind 
Roosevelt produced what is in essence a history of the Indian wars 
from the 1760's to about 1800. Of the forty chapters in the four 
volumes only ten were not concerned directly with either the Indian 
wars or the war for independence (and in the latter the emphasis 
was on fighting against the Indians), and half of the ten dealt with 
western intrigues with France and Spain.*° 


Roosevelt spent more effort and care on The Winning of the 
West than on all the rest of his historical works put together. He 
sought all the original sources he could find, in Washington, D.C., 
Nashville, Louisville, and even Ottawa, Canada. He used the 
papers, among others, of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Robertson, the Campbell family, Sevier, Jackson, and George Rogers 
Clark, ransacked the national archives, and looked up what news- 
papers had existed at the end of the eighteenth century.“ The re- 
sult was a first rate account of the Indian wars and the separatist 
intrigues of the westerners. 

Turner, reviewing the fourth volume, found four strong features: 
the use of widely scattered sources, the advance of the pioneers por- 
trayed with “graphic vigor,” the question of the Indians handled in 
a “courageous and virile way,” and a good account of the intrigues 
of the western leaders with France and Spain. But Turner noted 
that Roosevelt was interested only in the dramatic and picturesque 
aspects of the story, that he impressed his own views on the reader, 
was far too hard on Jefferson and, finally, that “the special student 
must regret that Mr. Roosevelt does not find it possible to regard 
history as a more jealous mistress, and to give more time, greater 
thoroughness of investigation, ...and more sobriety of judgement 
to his work.’"**? The comment was eminently fair. Roosevelt wrote 
to Turner, agreeing that he should find history worthy of more time 
and explaining his duties as Civil Service Commissioner and Police 
Commissioner.** Since much of The Winning of the West was 
written while he held those jobs one would expect to find greater 
defects than did in fact appear. | 

Several Roosevelt characteristics could be found. One was, of 
course, the use of history to point out a moral. If Americans com- 
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pared what they had done with what they might have done, “it 
may make us try in the future to raise our ambitions to the level of 
our opportunities.” One lesson to be learned was that it is power 
that counts in national life, and another was that Americans had 
“erred far more often in not being willing to fight than in being 
too willing.”** Jefferson and Madison were pilloried once again 
for their part in American unpreparedness in 1812, and Roosevelt 
admitted to Turner that his attitude was not a wise one but found 
the cause for it. “I meet so many understudies of Jefferson in 
politics,” he wrote, “and suffer so much from them that I am 
apt to let my feelings find vent in words!"*® Perhaps this was 
where Turner had seen the need for “more sobriety of judgement.” 


Though Roosevelt saw the importance of the new states’ being 
admitted to the union on an equal footing with the old, he asserted 
that the most important feature of the Norhwest Ordinance of 
1787 was its anti-slavery clause and found an occasion in writing of 
the frontier to damn the southerners for maintaining slavery, “the 
one evil which has ever warped their development.”** He showed 
his interest in natural life by devoting some ten pages to that found 


by Lewis and Clark on the Missouri River,®’ and possibly reflected 
his own experiences in the West in a description of western charac- 
ter. He wrote: 


All qualities, good and bad, are intensified and accentuated in the life of 
the wilderness. The man who in civilization is merely sullen and bad- 
tempered becomes a murderous, treacherous ruffian when transplanted to the 
wilds; while... his cheery, quiet neighbor seer into a hero, ready un- 
complainingly to lay down his life for his friend.*8 


Roosevelt regarded British colonial policy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as an attempt to keep the interior of North America a wilder- 
ness for the benefit of fur traders and English merchants. Con- 
sequently, the war of the American Revolution had a two-fold 
character, a struggle for independence in the East and in the West 
a war to establish “the right of entry into the fertile and vacant 
regions beyond the Alleghenies.”” Success in this paved the way for 
the conquest of the continent, not only the greatest feature in the 
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nation’s history but also one which “utterly” dwarfed all European 
wars of the preceding two centuries.*° 

This acquisition of western lands brought the pioneers into con- 
flict with hostile Indians. To Roosevelt ‘every such armed settle- 
ment or conquest by a superior race . . . meant the infliction and suf- 
fering of hideous woe and misery,” “a sad and dreadul thing.” 
The wrongs done could not be ignored, yet they must not be allowed 
to obscure the results achieved for the benefit of mankind. Civili- 
zation’s march had to continue, for “the most ultimately righteous 
of all wars is a war with savages....""° After all, the Indians 
had no ownership of land as civilization knows it. “Every good 
hunting ground was claimed by many nations” and where one tribe 
had an uncontested title “it rested not on actual ogee and 
cultivation, but on the recent butchery of weaker rivals.’ 
velt did not add that the frontiersmen’s claim was nothing more 
than this butchery of weaker rivals. 

For all Roosevelt's seeing the Indian as an ignoble savage, 
“filthy, cruel, lecherous, and faithless,” and his assertion that the 
red man was treated with abundant generosity, being over-paid for 
his shadowy claim to the soil, he recognized the hardness of the 
backwoodsmen. In an interesting passage he stated that those 
frontiersmen who were religiously inclined were believers in an Old 
Testament creed, laying slight stress on mercy. “They looked at 
their foes as the Hebrew prophets looked at the enemies of Israel” 
and “had read in The Book that he was accursed who... kept his 
sword back from blood.” Roosevelt saw that neither side could 
restrain its extremists, and that war was inevitable since the desires 
of the two parties could not be reconciled. Treaties and truces 
could never be permanent remedies when the whites were bent on 
seizing the land which the Indians were determined at all costs to 
keep free from settlements.’? Roosevelt seems harsh toward the 
Indians, but if one wishes to contend that the present size and 
strength of the United States are good rather than evil his viewpoint 
is inescapable. 

While Roosevelt was not greatly concerned with the develop 
ment of insitutions, he did write some passages which are interesting 
in the light of Frederick Jackson Turner's attitude toward the search 
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for American origins in the Germanic past. Roosevelt wrote in the 
first volume of The Winning of the West, which appeared in 1889, 
that the settlers of Watauga elected a “small parliament or ‘witan- 
agemot.’”’ This remark drew a mild jeer from a reviewer said to be 
Turner, and five years later Roosevelt wrote to Turner that the lat- 
ter’s ideas were “first class” and would be used in the third volume.”* 
In that volume Roosevelt quoted Professor Alexander Johnson of 
Princeton as inclined to regard frontier governments “as reproduc- 
tions of a very primitive type of government indeed,” but he could 
not agree with Johnson. Roosevelt then regarded frontier govern- 
ment as copied by the “eminently practical” frontiersmen from that 
under which they had grown up and applied to their new condi- 
tions of life." 

Interesting in the light of Roosevelt's later realism in foreign 
affairs is his prideful account of the Louisiana Purchase. Louisiana, 
he wrote, was obtained “by a purchase, of which we frankly an- 
nounced that the alternative would be war.” In a later volume 
this was modified to France's having been unable to hold its colony 
in the face of the peopling of the western wilderness. Fortunately, 
the author was willing to admit that Napoleon’s disappointment in 
his attempt to reconquer Haiti and his fear of a British descent upon 
New Orleans had something to do with the matter.”® 

The Winning of the West may be summed up as a good, even 
thrilling, account of Indian wars, of western separatism, and of some 
western explorations. Beyond this it did not go. 

Roosevelt's last major historical work was a biography of Oliver 
Cromwell. Apparently a political career proved to be expensive, for 
while governor of New York he contracted with Charles Scribner's 
Sons to write a sketch of Cromwell to appear first in six issues of 
Scribner's Magazine and then as a book. The author was to be paid 
$5,000 and to receive fifteen per cent on the book's sales.7* The 
work appeared in 1900, hastily done by a busy governor. It was 
ill-treated in the American Historical Review, the reviewer finding 
Roosevelt guilty of ignoring the recent work of Gardiner and Firth 
and of viewing the seventeenth century in terms of religious and 
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political liberty, contrasting Cromwell and his contemporaries with 
Washington or even Lincoln.” 

As a matter of fact, Washington's name appears on more pages 
than does that of Ireton, and Roosevelt made it clear that Cromwell 
was not the man Washington was."*. The book was a tale of good 
men against bad, for the Stuart kings “clung to absolute power for 
the sake of ... carrying out policies that were hostile to the honor 
and interest of England,” and Laud was but “a small and narrow 
man.” At one point Roosevelt asserted, more truthfully than usual, 
that the Puritans though warring in the name of religious liberty 
meant it only for themselves. His real feelings must have been 
what appeared much more often, that the English Civil War was 
fought for the same principles which motivated the Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688, the American Revolution of 1776, and the American 
Civil War, to wit, “political, intellectual, and religious liberty." 

The biography of Cromwell contained most of Roosevelt's 
characteristics as an historian. He was obviously more interested 
in the military aspects of the English Civil War than any other 
side,*° lectured his readers on the necessity of preparedness for war 
and on war as a good thing for the “national fibre,”** and was 
completely without mercy for Charles I or understanding of what 
was involved in killing the anointed king.** Yet he could point 
out the folly (his own in this case) of judging men of the seven- 
teenth century by the canons of the twentieth,** just as he saw the 
danger in Puritanism, however well-meaning it might be, of its ad- 
herents’ treating “not only their own principles, but their own 
passions, prejudices, vanities, and jealousies, as representing the 
will ... of Heaven.’** This was probably not his own idea but at 
least he recognized its validity. 

Most of Roosevelt's writings and speeches were for the sake of 
political argument, and they tended to become increasingly violent 
as the years passed, especially the years of the first World War. 
In 1910 he delivered two addresses in Europe which marked the 
end of his career as any sort of historian. The first, at the Uni- 
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versity of Berlin in May, 1910, was entitled “The World Move- 
ment” and turned out to be a tedious statement of the fact that 
whereas formerly civilization had been local, specialized, and hence 
easily destroyed, it had become worldwide in range, more varied in 
its activities, and hence was less likely to collapse. Roosevelt's pre- 
sumed friend, the Kaiser, was said to have been disappointed.*® 

To Roosevelt the most important of his European speeches was 
the Romanes Lecture at Oxford in June, 1910, and he put much 
time and thought into “Biological Analogies in History.” Fortu- 
nately, he had sent a draft of the manuscript to his friend, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn of the Museum of Natural History, and Osborn 
prevented embarassment if hardly a war by deleting passages where- 
in Roosevelt had compared reactionary European states to extinct 
animals.*® 


The idea of the lecture was that 


we see strange analogies in the phenomena of life and death, of birth, 
growth, and change, between those physical groups of animal life which 
we designate as species, forms, races, and the highly complex and composite 
entities which rise before our minds when we speak of nations and civili- 
zations. 


Roosevelt developed this idea in pointing out that as species died, 
so did nations. Some nations, like some animals, vanished without 
a trace; others, like Rome, left a culture and bloodline, changed but 
recognizable. Why, asked Roosevelt, did great empires show periods 
of extraordinary growth and then decay? A spirit of particularism 
might make government impossible, as in Poland. Or, the popula- 
tion might have lost its fighting edge, as in Rome. Some, like 
Holland, achieved a brief prominence beyond their capacity. Roose- 
velt asked himself if modern western civilization, too, was doomed, 
and saw certain ominous signs in the growth of luxury, the love of 
ease and frivolous excitement, and, worst of all, the declining birth 
rate. Still, all civilization had not crashed with the revolutions early 
in the nineteenth century Malthus’ fears had proved groundless, and 
there was still hope.*? 


What, then, is the verdict on Roosevelt, historian with a moral ? 
Obviously, it was his name which made the biographies sell, and 
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his vigorous personality contributed what interest there is in them. 
He was not an original thinker. He was capable of an enormous 
amount of work, but usually did not put it into his historical writ- 
ings. As a result, only The Naval War of 1812 and The Winning 
of the West are of any real merit, and their merit is highly special- 
ized. Roosevelt could tell a good story well, and he enjoyed tell- 
ing stories about fighting and intrigue. The rest of history, one 
feels, was simply in the way 

As the Archbishop of York recalled years after 1910, “In the 
way of grading which we have at Oxford, we agreed to mark the 
lecture ‘Beta Minus’ but the lecturer ‘Alpha Plus.’ While we felt 
that the lecture was not a very great contribution to science, we 
were sure that the lecturer was a very great man.’** That in itself 
is a fair judgement of Roosevelt the historian. 
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Republicans Face the Southern Question. By Vincent P. DeSantis. The 
John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1959. Pp. 283. $4 paper, $5 cloth. 


This is a scholarly work for scholars, prepared in the best tradition of 
scientific, historical research. It contains volumnious documentation drawn 
principally from contemporary newspapers, magazines, diaries, and personal 
papers. The Southern Question is defined as being those Reconstruction 
controversies related to the Negro, the Civil War, and the military occupa- 
tion of the South, and as the subsequent efforts of the Republican Party 
to reestablish itself in the states of the ex-Confederacy. In order to ac- 
complish the latter, the Republicans practically abandoned the Negro and 
shifted their appeal to the southern white. The study concentrates upon 
the period called by DeSantis the new departure years, 1877-1897. In 
spite of repeated efforts and frequently changed tactics, the party met with 
no success in solving its southern problem. Even though the Republicans 
broke the Solid South in 1928, 1952, and 1956, they are still a sectional 
party and still have a southern question, so the author concludes. 

Necessary to an understanding of the task which faced the Republican 
Party, beginning in 1877, is a brief review of what had taken place there- 
tofore. In 1867, abolitionists, business interests, and partisan politicians of 
the North had joined together to Republicanize the South through the en- 
franchisement of the freedom and the disfranchisement of the native whites. 
The height of their power was reached in 1872 when they captured eight 
southern states. Meantime, a reaction had set in. Conservative, upland, 
and lower class whites of the South, hostile to the Republican Party and 
fearful of Negro supremacy, became united in a consolidated whole. 
Northern Democrats were openly sympathetic towards them. When, as early 
as 1870, numerous other northerners and Republicans began to desert the 
Radicals and to embrace Liberal Republicanism, the Carpetbag governments 
were doomed. The last of these were over thrown in 1877, the Solid South 
emerged, and the Republican Party faced the necessity of finding other means 
if the South was to be Republicanized. Between 1877 and 1897, Repub- 
lican leaders were especially confident that they could find the proper 
solution. 

The first of these leaders was President Hayes, who made the decision 
to abandon the Negroes and Carpetbaggers. However, he tried to let them 
down gradually, and placate them by giving a few of them federal appoint- 
ments. This practice of individual appointments, followed by succeeding 
Republican presidents, was largely responsible for keeping the southern 
Negro loyal to the Republican Party until the time of the New Deal. 

The white southern element which Hayes wished to aitract into Re- 
publican ranks was that of the regular Democratic conservatives. He would 
have nothing to do with Independents, such as William Malone, the Vir- 
ginia Readjuster, for he considered them economic radicals. The Presi- 
dent's first move to ingratiate himself and the party with the southern con- 
servatives was to remove the last of the occupation troops from South 
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Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. In this pete DeSantis departs from 
the traditional interpretation which is to the effect that the removal of the 


troops was ee of a bargain struck with the Democrats whereby they, in 
turn, yielded the presidency to the Republicans. Hayes’ second move was 
to appoint southern Democrats to numerous federal offices, one to a Cabinet 
post. And finally, in order to divide the southern people along economic 
rather than the existing racial lines, he proposed a program of internal im- 
provements for the South at federal expense. This proposal, however, came 
to nothing. 

The testing of Hayes’ policy was the elections of 1878 and 1880. The 
South emerged more Democratic than ever, and Hayes’ high hopes were 
dashed to the ground. However, he had committed his party to a policy of 
the repudiation of Radical Reconstruction and to the strategy of redeeming 
the South. His successors used other methods, but kept the same goal 
unalterably in mind. In spite of the outcries of former abolitionists, Stal- 
warts, Carpetbaggers, and southern Republicans, a majority of Republican 
Party members, especially the business interests, favored the new southern 
policy and gave it their support. 

Garfield was intimately familiar with his predecessor's southern pro- 
gram. He continued the — of attempting to divide the southern whites 
and convert a majority of them to Republicanism. However, his method 
was different. In the South, numerous Democrats were rebelling against 
entrenched Bourbonism and were organizing as Independents who might be 
persuaded to cooperate with or become Republicans. It was this situation 
which Garfield decided to exploit. The test case was that of William 
Malone and the Virginia Readjusters, or the Repudiationists, as they were 
called by the regular Democrats. Obviously, Garfield had to move care- 
fully, for he was embarrassed by the fact that his party enjoyed the sup- 
port of the conservative financial interests of the Northeast, and to ally him- 
self with a movement tainted with repudiation might alienate their support. 
However, when Garfield’s untimely death occurred, limited cooperation 
came to an end. 

Arthur entered the White House with the reputation of a spoilsman 
and a Stalwart. The Reconstructionists were overjoyed, for they expected 
a return to Grantism. Their consternation was complete when it became 
clear that Arthur intended to reestablish the Republican Party in the South 
through a policy of complete cooperation with Independent movements. 
Where Hayes cultivated the conservative white, Arthur cultivated the In- 
dependent white; where Garfield embraced limited cooperation, Arthur em- 
braced complete cooperation. In order to bring about the political regenera- 
tion of the South and overthrow southern Democracy, Arthur strove to 
unite Republicans, Readjusters, Greenbackers, Independents, and Liberals. 
The opposition to his program, led by Blaine, was widespread and bitter. 
Nevertheless, his policies prevailed. The factor of the necessity of white 
supremacy in the South was his undoing. Whereas there were Independent 
gains in 1882, election results in 1884 reveal that Arthur came no nearet 
than Hayes in his attempt to find a formula for the breakup of the Solid 
South. 

Republican hopes to rejuvenate the South reached their lowest point in 
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the mid-eighties. A dramatic change came, however, with the elections of 
1888, when they captured the White House and both houses of Congress 
for the first time since 1872. They could now reach their desired goal 
through the enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
which southern Democrats had successfully negated. In order to effect this, 
with Harrison’s blessing Henry Cabot Lodge introduced the Force Bill of 
1890 into the House. This bill fared well and was approved by the 
House. However, in the Senate, it collided with the silver interests of the 
West, the tariff interests of the Northeast, and the determination of big 
business to let nothing interfere with the improving happy relationship 
between North and South. Northern opinion turned against the bill, so, 
once again for the third time, the Republican Party abandoned the Negro 
and returned to the search for a two-party South through the winning of 
native white converts. 

The agrarian resurgence which took place in the South during the 
1890's, paralleling a similar movement in the West, gave to the Republi- 
cans, so they thought, the opportunity for which they had been seeking. 
Southern Populists attempted to win control of the Democratic Party, state 
by state, by working from within. Many of these and the Republicans 
immediately saw the advantage of fusion, even though it was nothing more 
than a matter of expediency. In the elections of 1892, 1894, and 1896, the 
fusionists entered combined tickets in the southern states. Only in North 
Carolina in 1894 did they succeed. Memories of the Force Bill, the economic 
and social pressure which southern Democrats brought to bear upon southern 
Populists, and Harrison's lukewarm attitude account for their failure. 

And so a twenty year period ended. The Republican Party, in spite of 
all of its efforts and methods used, was weaker in the South in 1897 than 
it had been in 1877. They had not let the South become Democratic by 
default, they had fought for it. But they had failed. 

The story of and reasons for this failure is the theme of Republicans 
Face the Southern Question. The author has marshalled a tremendous 
amount of detailed research material, has organized it well, and apparently 
drawn the correct conclusions. Occasionally, however, he confuses the reader, 
and seems to beome confused himself, by the wealth of minutiae. The 
forest is often lost sight of because of the trees. The continuous use of 
quotations often makes reading difficult. Typographical errors occur too 
frequently. Some terms are not clearly defined and their use is open to 
question. The one basic explanation for the southern question which is 
not made completely clear and which is known to those who have lived 
for long periods of time in the South is that it is a matter of bitterness 
left by the Civil War and the excesses of Reconstruction, and of the un- 
changing determination of southern whites never again to permit Negro 
supremacy. 

The work fills a very great need and void which have existed too long 
in the area of historical literature. It is hoped that Professor DeSantis, or 
some other equally well-prepared specialist, will carry the study into the 
twentieth century and down to the present. 

KENNETH M. JACKSON 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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Third Parties in American History. By Howard P. Nash, Jr. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 326. Illustrated. $6.00. 


About twenty American minor political parties move in and out of 
this chronicle. The study is limited, for all practical purposes, to those 
Presidential elections in which, in the author's judgement, minor parties 
played a significant role. The term “third” parties, incidentally, is some- 
what misleading because in some Presidential elections more than three parties 
have been of some significance. 

Minor parties have influenced American Presidential and even Congrtes- 
sional elections in two ways. They have sometimes affected the results. 
In 1844, for example, Polk, a Democrat, won New York's thirty-six electoral 
votes and the Presidency because, it seems, the Liberty party drew enough 
votes away from Henry Clay to leave him a little over 5,000 votes shy. 
If one assumes, as does Mr. Nash, that nearly all of Van Buren’s 120,000 
votes in New York as the Free-Soiler nominee in 1848 were at the ex- 
pense of Lewis Cass, the Democratic nominee, it was the Free-Soilers who 
enabled Taylor, a Whig, to win that election. Everybody knows that “Teddy” 
Roosevelt's bolt from the G.O.P. in. 1912 cleared the way for Wilson's 
victory. The biggest upset in American Presidential elections, on the other 
hand, was Truman's victory in 1948 despite the ‘Dixiecrat” and Wallace 
Progressive defections from the Democrats. 

The sound effect of minor parties, as Mr. Nash points out, has been 
the way in which they have forced major parties to adopt their programs 
and perhaps even their nominees in order to head them off. A striking 
example, of course, was the Populist effect on the Democrats from 1896 
on. 

Although this history is interesting, partly because of the copious re- 
productions of political cartoons and handbills, and fairly adequate, one 
senses a lack of clear-cut purpose in the assembling of data. This impres- 
sion is re-enforced by the way the author lets his study trail off at the 
end without drawing any conclusions. One wishes, too, that he had adopted 
a consistent practice in reporting each candidate's — and electoral vote 
in the Presidential elections selected for analysis. e State-wide “winner- 
take-all” method we use in choosing Presidential electors and the influence 
of woman's suffrage after the Nineteenth Amendment was adopted in 1920 
might have been analyzed in connection with third-party votes. An oc- 
casional slip in proof-reading appears such as Henry Clay’s being identified 
in a caption on p. 29 as the winner in 1844. The bibliography, without 
pretending to be exhaustive, is ample, though the absence of Edward A. 
Stanwood’s two-volume History of the Presidency, which is really a history 
of Presidential nominations, campaigns and elections, is somewhat surprising. 


RoBert C. HARTNETT 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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